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ABSTRACT 



In 1990, the U.S. Department of Education (ED) launched a 
5 -year study of the outcomes of local prevention- education programs funded 
under the Drug- Free Schools and Communities Act (DFSCA) . Every 2 years ED 
conducts surveys of the Governors' DFSCA programs and those administered by 
state education agencies (SEAs) to provide a comprehensive report of program 
performance. This report presents the findings from the third biennial 
surveys, covering the performance period from 1991-93. ED provided each state 
and territory with two reporting forms, one for programs funded through SEAs 
and another for programs funded through Governors' offices. Findings indicate 
that the DFSCA has provided an impetus for prevention initiatives in 
virtually every state and community in the nation. However, the program's 
future may depend on more systematic and uniform methods for measuring 
program impacts and outcomes. Before Congress mandates spending a percentage 
of program funds on the replication of successful programs, states must first 
strengthen their ability to identify programs worthy of replication. For 
evaluation to improve on a national level, definitional matters and other 
data-collection parameters must be addressed, and technical assistance to 
states and localities should be strengthened. The report supports the efforts 
of the ED to develop a set of performance indicators for DFSCA programs . A 
total of 21 exhibits and 7 figures are included. Appendices includes a list 
of states that submitted 1991-93 performance reports, a copy of the 
Governors' Program Biennial Performance Report Form, a copy of SEA and LEA 
report forms, tabulations of responses from governors' programs, and 
tabulations of responses from SEAs and LEAs . (LMI) 
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Executive Summary 



In 1986 Congress enacted the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act (DFSCA) to 
support the establishment of alcohol and other drug (AOD) use prevention programs targeting 
school-aged youth. The U.S. Department of Education (ED) administered the program and 
through Part B of the DFSCA annually distributes funding to the states based primarily on the 
number of school-aged youth. State education agencies (SEAs) receive approximately 70 
percent of each state’s funding under Part B and each SEA allots at least 90 percent of its 
funding to local education agencies (LEAs) to improve AOD prevention. Governors’ offices, or 
agencies designated by the Governors, receive the remaining funds and award grants to 
community-based organizations, schools, and other nonprofit organizations to support local 
prevention efforts. 

Every two years ED conducts surveys of the SEA and Governors’ programs to provide a 
comprehensive report of program performance. These biennial surveys solicit information about 
the scope of AOD use problems in the state, the number of individuals served, the types of 
services and activities provided, program administration and coordination, program evaluation, 
and other descriptive data. This report presents the findings from the third biennial surveys, 
covering the performance period 1991-93. In the remainder of this executive summary we 
summarize key findings from the third biennial surveys and offer a few broad observations and 
conclusions about the program as it operated over this two-year period. 

State and Local Education Agency Programs 




■ Nearly all school districts in the nation (97 percent) participated in the 
program in 1992-93. 

■ Approximately 40 million students received direct services from state and 
local DFSCA programs in 1992-93, including 92 percent of public school 
students and 60 percent of private school students. 

■ The populations most often targeted for services by local programs include 
students in general (85 percent), teachers and other school staff (66 percent), 
and parents (57 percent). 



Student instruction, student assistance programs, teacher and staff training, 
and curriculum development/acquisition continued to form the foundation of 
local AOD prevention programs. 
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■ The number and percentage of district programs that directly involved parents 
and law enforcement agencies increased significantly over the last six years. 

■ State administrative expenses associated with SEA programs increased 16 
percent from 1990-91 to 1992-93. 

■ Nearly all SEAs involved in their DFSCA programs state level agencies 
responsible for alcohol and drug abuse prevention, law enforcement agencies, 
and health or mental health agencies. 

■ A substantial majority of state and local education agencies have initiated 
violence prevention activities in the schools. 



Governors’ Program 

■ The program awarded over 6,600 grants in 1991-93, totaling over $201 
million, to support the establishment and operations of local AOD use 
prevention programs. 

■ A minimum of 5.4 million public school students received direct services from 
the Governors’ program in 1992-93. 

■ The percentage of Governors’ funds allocated to high-risk youth projects 
continued to exceed the statutorily set minimum, but due to new set-aside 
requirements, the margin in 1992-93 was not as great as in previous years. 

■ The states awarded 459 grants to replicate demonstrably effective programs 
during 1991-93, accounting for $14 million in Governors’ funds, or nearly 7 
percent of the total allocation. 

■ Governors’ programs awarded approximately 1,500 grants totaling $21 
million in 1991-93 to support drug abuse resistance education, representing 10 
percent of total funding. 

■ States’ preferences for distributing Governor’s funds are fairly consistent with 
legislative mandates, with the exception of drug abuse resistance education, on 
which the states would prefer to spend less than the required 10 percent. 

■ The settings in which Governors’ award recipients provided services in 1992- 
93 were almost equally divided between in elementary and secondary schools 
(47 percent), and nonschool settings (46 percent). 

■ Populations targeted most often by high-risk youth projects were economically 
disadvantaged youth (83 percent), students experiencing academic failure (71 
percent), and children of alcohol or drug abusers (70 percent); discretionary 
projects most often targeted students in general (75 percent). 

■ School-aged youth accounted for 54 percent of all direct service recipients in 
1992-93, and direct services to in-school youth were provided by 67 percent 
of all grant award recipients. 



The Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act has provided an impetus for AOD use 
prevention initiatives in virtually every state and community in the nation. In its first six years 
of existence the DFSCA has enabled states and localities to mount a concerted, collaborative 
effort in pursuit of a drug-free society. During this period, training, curriculum development, 
interagency coordination, parent involvement, and a host of other processes or activities upon 
which successful program implementation depends increased in a substantial majority of states 
and communities. Moreover, there is a perception among program officials in most states that 
these activities have produced results; roughly half of SEAs and 44 percent of Governors’ 
program respondents reported a decrease in the incidence or prevalence of AOD since 
implementation of DFSCA. 

The picture that emerges from these data is of a program that has matured considerably 
since 1 987 but one whose future success may depend on more systematic and uniform methods 
for measuring program impacts and outcomes. States continued to rely primarily on general 
experience or observation to assess the impact of their DFSCA programs, and while 29 states 
reported a decrease in AOD use, 1 0 states reported an increase, 6 states reported no change, and 
8 states did not know what the impact of DFSCA programs on student AOD use had been. The 
DFSCA program has reached the point in its development where concentrated attention on 
evaluation is appropriate and necessary. All LEAs and Governors’ award recipients should 
provide regular, systematic feedback to SEAs and Governors’ offices on the populations targeted 
for services, the types of services and activities provided, and the outcomes achieved. 

In some respects the Congressional mandate to spend a percentage of program funds on 
the replication of successful programs is premature; states must first strengthen their ability to 
identify programs worthy of replication. It would also appear that the mandate to fund 
additional drug abuse education programs may be ill founded, in light of states’ own perceptions 
as well as the absence of any empirical basis upon which to bases an assumption of that 
program’s effectiveness. The lack of an empirical foundation for identifying and replicating 
effective programs is not surprising given the numerous changes to the law over the last six 
years, associated changes in state and local program structure and operations, and the fact that 
formal program evaluation typically takes a while to become routinized. 



States would probably do a better job of collecting and reporting information if they 
knew from one year to the next what specific data were going to be requested in federal surveys. 
If questions asked in biennial reports were standardized, states and localities would know what is 
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expected and establish routine methods for obtaining the necessary data. Moreover, if such data 
are to be used to compare the efficacy of one program with another, then the federal government 
might consider prescribing a methodology, or prevalence survey instrument, as well as the 
frequency of administration. 

Local needs and uses do not always coincide with federal uses; in many states and 
localities general experience and observation are considered an adequate basis for making 
program decisions. For evaluation to improve on a national level, definitional matters and other 
data collection parameters must be addressed, and technical assistance to states and localities in 
the implementation of formal evaluation methods should be strengthened. The ongoing efforts 
of the Department of Education to develop a set of performance indicators for DFSCA programs 
would appear to be the ideal vehicle for establishing uniform expectations for DFSCA program 
performance, and for assisting states to implement means to document program achievement. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 



In 1986 Congress enacted the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act (DFSCA) to 
support the establishment of alcohol and other drug (AOD) use prevention programs targeting 
school-aged youth. The U.S. Department of Education (ED) administers the program and 
annually distributes funding to the states based primarily on the number of school-aged youth. 
States receive DFSCA Part B funds through two avenues: (1) state education agencies (SEAs) 
receive approximately 70 percent of the total state allotment to establish school-based programs, 
and (2) Governors’ offices, or agencies designated by the Governors, receive the remaining 
funds for the establishment of school- or community-based programs. 

Since passage of DFSCA, ED has sponsored a number of research and evaluation studies 
to support federal policy and program planning. Key components of this research are surveys 
(or biennial reports) of the SEA and Governors’ programs conducted every two years to provide 
a comprehensive report of program performance. The first biennial report covered the period 
from enactment of the program to 1989, and the second biennial report described program 
accomplishments from 1989 through 1991. In this, the third biennial report, we summarize the 
results of the 1991-1993 biennial surveys completed by SEAs and Governors’ programs. In the 
remainder of this chapter we present an overview of the legislative history of DFSCA, a brief 
summary of the first and second biennial performance reports, and a description of the balance 
of this report. 

The Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act 



Congress originally enacted the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act as Part B of 
Title IV of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-570) with the intent of encouraging 
broadly based cooperation among schools, parents, community organizations, and governmental 
agencies toward the goal of a drug-free society. Since then Congress has reaffirmed its belief in 
the critical role of the nation’s schools in achieving this goal through several amendments to the 
law, including: 

■ Hawkins/Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988 (P.L. 100-297); 

ERIC 
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Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 (P.L. 100-690); 
DFSCA Amendments of 1989 (P.L. 101-226); and 
Crime Control Act of 1990 (P.L. 101-647). 



The 1988 Hawkins-Stafford amendments reenacted the DFSCA as Title V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. More recently, it was reauthorized as ESEA Title 
IV, the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act (SDFSCA), with passage of the 
Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994. This recent reauthorization, which became effective 
in July 1995, added violence prevention as a key element of programs supported under the 
legislation. 

Under the DFSCA program, approximately 70 percent of the funding appropriated to 
each state under Part B of the statute was allocated to the SEA with the remaining 30 percent 
administered by the Governor or an agency designated by the Governor. 1 Each SEA was 
required to allot at least 90 percent of the funds it received to school districts (local education 
agencies, or LEAs) to improve AOD prevention. Nearly all school districts in the country now 
operate a prevention program, either separately or as part of a consortium of school districts. 
LEAs use DFSCA funds to provide student assistance programs, student instruction and training, 
student support groups and counseling, peer leadership activities, parent education, teacher and 
staff training, and other activities. 

The Governors’ programs provide financial support to community-based organizations, 
schools, and other nonprofit entities for AOD prevention efforts. Governors’ award recipients 
(GARs) include health and mental health centers, family service agencies, and police 
departments, as well as public and private schools. The GARs also provide prevention and 
education services, and they typically include activities to increase community awareness of 
substance abuse issues and support groups for youth in the community. Under the DFSCA, 
slightly less than half of the Governors’ funds (42.5 percent) was to be used for programs that 
target youth at high risk for AOD use. Another 10 percent of the Governors’ funds was required 
to be used for drug abuse resistance education, a specialized program in which law enforcement 
officers come into the schools and provide instruction in resisting pressures to use illicit drugs. 
The 1990 amendments also required that at least five percent of the Governors’ funds be used 



'prior to enactment of the 1989 amendments, the Act required that 30 percent of each state’s allocation be 
administered by the Governor’s office. During the 1991-93 reporting period this allocation varied from state to state 
because of additional funding for SEAs based on the Chapter 1 funding formula. 



for grants to LEAs, or consortia of LEAs, for replication of successful drug education programs. 
The remaining funds were used by the Governors’ offices to make other discretionary awards. 2 



The amount of federal funds authorized for the establishment and operation of drug-free 
schools programs steadily increased from inception of the program through fiscal year 1993, the 
last year covered by this report (Exhibit 1-1). Over this six-year period, DFSCA funding 
increased to over 300 percent of the 1987-88 amount. However, program funding has decreased 
by approximately $138 million, or 27 percent, since 1992. Thus, the period covered by this 
report represents the apex of the program with respect to the amount of federal resources 
supporting state and local AOD use education and prevention efforts. 



Exhibit 1-1. DFSCA Funding History (in millions of dollars) 



School Year 


Total Funding 


SEA Program 


Governors’ Program 


1987-88 


$161 


$113 


$48 


1988-89 


$191 


$134 


$57 


1989-90 


$287 


$201 


$86 


1990-91 


$461 


$336 


$124 


1991-92 


$498 


$396 


$102 


1992-93 


$508 


$406 


$102 


1993-94 


$499 


$397 


$102 


1994-95 


$370 


$ 277 


$91 



Biennial Performance Reports 

The Research Triangle Institute (RTI) developed the first biennial performance report as 
part of the Implementation Study of the DFSCA State and Local Programs it conducted for ED 
to describe program planning and implementation from passage of the Act in 1986 through the 
1988-89 school year. RTI obtained information through four national mail surveys and visits to 
40 state and local programs. Two of the mail surveys served as the basis for the first biennial 
performance report: (1) a survey of all SEAs, and (2) a survey of all state agencies administering 
the Governors’ DFSCA programs. The SEA survey addressed issues such as AOD use policy 
prior to enactment of DFSCA, DFSCA program planning and budgeting, program descriptions, 
SEA management of local DFSCA programs, and program impact. The Governors’ survey 
solicited information on the nature of the administering agency, program planning and initial 
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These funding allocation requirements 



will change after the conclusion of the 1994-95 school year. 



implementation, Governors’ award recipients, program collaboration, and program impact! The 
final report of the descriptive study supplemented the data obtained from these universe surveys 
with that obtained through surveys of representative samples of over 1,800 LEAS and 460 
Governors’ award recipients (GARs) and visits to state and local programs. 

The U.S. Department of Education (ED) developed and administered the second biennial 
surveys of SEAs and Governors’ programs. The second biennial report, written by Research 
Triangle Institute and covering school years 1989-90 and 1990-91, addressed many of the same 
issues as the first report, but a number of specific survey items were structured differently, and 
several new questions were added. RTI analyzed and reported the data from the second biennial 
surveys as part of a five-year longitudinal study of the of local prevention programs funded 
under DFSCA. 

RTI developed and administered the third biennial surveys of SEAs and agencies 
administering the Governors’ program, which yielded the information for this report, also as part 
of the DFSCA Longitudinal Study. The SEA survey asked for information regarding the scope 
of AOD problems in the state, prevention program policies, number of persons served, LEA 
participation, local program services, SEA administration and coordination, and evaluation 
efforts. The Governors’ DFSCA program survey solicited information on the number of persons 
served, program administration and coordination, services provided, impacts of legislative 
changes, and program evaluation. In anticipation of the impending passage of SDFSCA, the 
third biennial surveys also asked for information on the scope of school violence problems and 
on existing state and local efforts designed to address these problems. 

Organization of this Report 

In subsequent chapters of this report we present findings from the third biennial surveys 
and provide comparisons from the two prior reports wherever possible and appropriate. In 
Chapter 2 we discuss state and local program operations based on responses to the SEA survey, 
and in Chapter 3 we describe the Governors’ state-level program operations and GAR activities 
based on responses to the Governors’ questionnaire. Chapter 4 briefly summarizes the status of 
the DFSCA program as it operated during 1991-93 and offers a few broad conclusions. The 
report includes the following appendices. 



Appendix A - States that Submitted the 1991-93 Biennial Performance Report 



Appendix B - State Education Agency 1991-93 Biennial Performance Report Form 
Appendix C - Governors’ Program 1991-93 Biennial Performance Report Form 
Appendix D - Tabulations of State Education Agency Data 
Appendix E - Tabulations of Governors’ Program Data 

Reports from 54 states and territories were received in time for inclusion in the state 
education agency chapter and 54 Governor’s surveys were returned in time to be included in the 
analyses. 3 The reader is cautioned that much of the data presented in this report are based on 
estimates, and that the number of respondents able to provide the information requested varies 
significantly from item to item. The data do provide a sufficient basis upon which to assess the 
direction and scope of the DFSCA program. 
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Michigan returned the SEA survey but not in time for inclusion in data analyses. 



Chapter 2 

State and Local Education Agency Programs 



In 1991-93 state education agencies (SEAs) received funding to support state and local 
AOD use prevention programs through a two-part formula: (1) a base allocation for state and 
local programs based solely on statewide school-age population, and (2) additional funds based 
half on the school-age population and half on the funds received under Chapter 1 of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). SEAs were allowed by law to set aside up to 
10 percent of the base allocation for state programs and administration, with the remaining 90 
percent distributed to local education agencies (LEAs). All of the additional funds received by 
SEAs were allocated to LEAs on the basis of the Chapter 1 funding formula, which provides 
funding in proportion to the enrollment of disadvantaged youth. Total funding for SEA and 
LEA programs increased slightly over the two years covered by the latest biennial survey, from 
$396 million in 1991-92 to $406 million in 1992-93. 

In this chapter we describe how SEAs and LEAs used DFSCA funds during 1991-93, 
and compare these findings with information from the first two biennial surveys where possible 
and appropriate. Specifically, we will review the data in each of the areas identified below: 

■ administration, coordination, and evaluation; 

■ LEA participation; 

■ numbers and characteristics of students served; 

■ services and activities provided by local programs; and 

■ violence prevention efforts. 

The data presented in this chapter are based on responses to the SEA survey from 54 states and 
territories. 

Administration, Coordination, and Evaluation 



o 
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The DFSCA allowed each SEA to retain up to 10 percent of its base allocation to support 
statewide prevention and education programs. Under the law, SEA set-aside funds could be 
used for: 

■ training and technical assistance to local programs; 

■ development, identification, evaluation and dissemination of model curricula; 
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Activity 



■ demonstration projects in drug abuse education and prevention; 

■ supplemental grants to districts in sparsely populated areas, special needs 
populations, or large numbers of economically disadvantaged children; and 

■ SEA administration. 

In both 1991-92 and 1992-93 the SEA set-aside summed to approximately $20 million. 



Figure 2-1. Set-Aside Funds Spent for Specific Activities in 
1992-93 



In each year covered 
by the latest biennial survey, 



State-Level 

Administration 

Training and 
Technical Assistance 

Supplemental Grant 
Awards to LEAs 

Other 

Needs Assessment 
and Evaluation 

Deve!opment/Pu rchase 
of Instructional Materials 

Public Awareness 
Activities 

Coordination 




$ (in thousands) 

Source: Item 22, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: 
Questionnaire for SEAs 



45 percent of the SEA set- 
aside, or approximately $9 
million, went to support state- 
level administration of the 
program (Figure 2-1; Exhibit 
2-1). This represents a 16 
percent increase from 1990-91 
and continues a steady 
increase in the amount of 
funding allocated to 
administration over the last 
five years, but it was still less 
than half the legislated limit. 



Exhibit 2-1. Amount of DFSCA Part B SEA 10 Percent Set-Aside Funds Designated for 



Particular Activities During 1991-92 and 1992-93 



Activity 


1991-92 
(n= 52 states) 


1992 - 93 
(n= 52 states) 


Total Funds 


Percentage 


Total Funds 


Percentage 


State-level administration (not including needs 
assessment and evaluation) 


$8,914,818 


45% 


$8,952,889 


45% 


Supplemental grant awards to LEAs 


$2,449,802 


12% 


$2,379,265 


12% 


Development/purchase of instructional materials 


$758,740 


4% 


$575,763 


3% 


Training and technical assistance 


$5,672,502 


29% 


$5,596,337 


28% 


Public awareness activities 


$365,480 


2% 


$352,564 


2% 


Coordination 


$295,509 


1% 


$347,398 


2% 


Needs assessment and evaluation 


$594,150 


3% 


$735,464 


4% 


Other 


$803,190 


4% 


$841,880 


4% 


Total SEA 10 Percent Set-Aside 


$19,854,191 


100% 


$19,781,560 


100% 



Source: Item 22, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



In prior years SEAs spent more of their set-aside on training and technical assistance than 
on any other activity, ranging from 34 to 37 percent of the total from 1988 to 1990. However, 
largely as a result of increased administrative expenditures, the amount of the SEA set-aside 
allocated to training and technical assistance decreased by approximately $1 million from 1990- 
91 to 1992-93. The second largest activity supported with the SEA set-aside during the last two 
years, training and technical assistance to local programs, accounted for 29 percent of the total 
set-aside in 1991-92 and 28 percent in 1992-93. Exhibit 2-2 indicates the percentage of SEAs 
that provided technical assistance to LEAs in various areas during 1991-93 and the percentage 
that reported an increase in local need for assistance in each area. 



Exhibit 2-2. Percentage of State Education Agencies (SEAs) That Provided Specific 
Types of Technical Assistance During July 1991 to June 1993 and an 
Increase in Need for Technical Assistance Since Initial Implementation of 
DFSCA 



Type of Technical Assistance 


Percentage of SEAs 
That Provided 
Assistance 
(n = 54 states) 


Percentage of SEAs That 
Reported an Increase in Need 
for Assistance Since 1987 
(n = 54 states) 


Training in prevention program content or 
implementation, including school team training 


98% 


87% 


Assistance in coordinating community members and 
groups, including community/school team training 


87% 


83% 


Dissemination of information on effective program 
strategies and approaches 


100% 


89% 


Assistance in developing curricula materials 


85% 


67% 


Assistance with evaluation methods 


91% 


91% 


Assistance in defining target groups . 


72% 


74% 


Assistance with needs assessment 


87% 


80% 


Identification of treatment resources for youth 


63% 


67% 



Source: Item 28, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



All 54 responding SEAs reported disseminating information on effective program 
strategies and approaches to LEA staff, a reflection of the maturation of AOD use prevention 
programs over the last seven years and, one presumes, the ability of SEAs to identify programs 
that work and are worthy of replication. At the same time, the continuing development of local 
drug prevention programs is evidenced by the 98 percent of SEAs that provided training in 
program content or implementation, and by the over 80 percent of SEAs that assisted LEAs with 
program evaluation, curriculum development, needs assessment, and local program coordination. 
Moreover, at least two-thirds of responding SEAs reported an increase in the need for technical 
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assistance in all areas since 1987. The need for technical assistance in program evaluation 
continued to be especially strong at the local level, and raises some question about the basis upon 
which the “effective strategies” disseminated by SEAs are identified. 

The third largest expenditure of SEA set-aside funds in both years was for supplemental 
grants to LEAs, which accounted for approximately 12 percent of the set-aside in both years. 
Supplemental grants enable LEAs to provide programming that they could not otherwise afford, 
such as services to special populations like migrant workers or other economically disadvantaged 
persons. In the aggregate, administration, technical assistance and supplemental grants 
accounted for roughly 85 percent of the total SEA set-aside. No other single activity received 
more than four percent of set-aside funding in both 1991-92 and 1992-93. 

Coordination 

The one percent of set-aside funds SEAs allocate to coordination should not be viewed as 
indicating a dearth of coordination efforts; few funds are expended in pursuit of collaborative 
efforts since most of the organizations with which SEAs coordinated share the goal of a drug- 
free society and so volunteered their time and efforts. In keeping with legislative intent to foster 
collaborative and coordinated efforts to prevent AOD use, SEAs interacted with a variety of 
other state agencies and officials to improve public awareness, expand resources, evaluate 
program impact, and pursue other program goals. The latest biennial survey form included a 
number of new items designed to obtain information on the nature and scope of partnerships 
between SEAs and other state and local organizations that share the goal of a drug-free society. 
Exhibit 2-3 indicates the percentages of SEAs that reported interactions with specific state 
agencies, by type of interaction. 

As would be expected, virtually all SEAs reported some level of interaction with a 
drug/alcohol abuse agency and with law enforcement agencies, and nearly all SEAs coordinated 
their efforts with the Governor’s office, and with health or mental health agencies. Law 
enforcement agencies are typically involved in local programs through drug abuse resistance 
education (DARE), through which police officers come into the schools and instruct students in 
how to resist pressures to use alcohol and other drugs. 

Through the DARE program law enforcement agencies provide information on the 
incidence of AOD use, improve public awareness of the associated problems, and help expand 
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Exhibit 2-3. Percentage of State Education Agencies (SEAs) That Reported Significant 



DFSCA-Related Interaction with Other State Officials or Agencies, by 
Purpose of Interaction 



State Official or Agency 


Percentage of SEAs That Reported Specific Purpose of Interaction 
(n « 54 states) 


Expand 

Resources 

for 

Education/ 

Prevention 


Improve 

Staff 

Competency 


Improve 
Info, on 
Incidence & 
Associated 
Factors 


Evaluate 

Program 

Impact 


Improve 

Public 

Awareness 


No DFSCA 
Related 
Interaction 


Not 

Applicable or 
Don't Know 


Drug/AIcohoi Abuse 
Agency 


60% 


65% 


74% 


56% 


78% 


0% 


2% 


Governor or governor's 
office 


74% 


28% 


39% 


35% 


76% 


2% 


0% 


Key legislators or 
legislative committee 


44% 


15% 


26% 


20% 


43% 


15% 


17% 


Health and/or Mental 
Health Agency 


83% 


61% 


70% 


46% 


70% 


4% 


2% 


Judicial Agency 


46% 


20% 


33% 


22% 


44% 


19% 


19% 


Law enforcement 
agency 


91% 


48% 


65% 


37% 


72% 


0% 


2% 


Higher Education 
Authority 


50% 


44% 


28% 


39% 


32% 


19% 


6% 


Department of 

Community 

Development 


11% 


4% 


7% 


6% 


13% 


33% 


37% 


Department of Social 
Services 


44% 


30% 


35% 


17% 


37% 


15% 


17% 


Alcohol Beverage 
Control Agency 


28% 


15% 


13% 


7% 


35% 


32% 


24% 


Department of Motor 
Vehicles 


50% 


22% 


46% 


19% 


46% 


20% 


11% 


Other State Agencies or 
Officials 


24% 


17% 


17% 


15% 


22% 


0% 


6% 



Source: Item 25, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



the amount of resources available for prevention efforts. Such resource expansion stems from 
the fact that law enforcement agencies essentially volunteer the services of DARE officers in 
many states, providing states and localities with a no-cost source of support. However, we 
learned from our case studies of local programs around the nation that Governor’s program 
funds in some states (which now have a set-aside for drug abuse resistance education) flow from 
the Governor’s office to the law enforcement agency to the schools. In other states DARE 
activities are supported with funding originating from the Department of Justice. 



Evaluation 



The enabling legislation specifies that each state’s DFSCA biennial report include an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of state and local programs and that each LEA submit an annual 
progress report to the SEA that includes significant accomplishments during the preceding year, 
the extent to which objectives were being achieved, methods used by the LEA to evaluate 
program effectiveness, and evaluation results. The third biennial survey asked SEAs to report 
state-level evaluation activities and to estimate the percentage of LEAs that have implemented 
various methods of evaluation. Specifically, the survey solicited information on (1) how and 
how often states assess the prevalence of AOD use among students, (2) the types of information 
states and locals routinely collect, and (3) the extent to which various methods of program 
evaluation are conducted and the uses to which evaluation results are applied. 

All 54 SEAs that completed the survey reported that their state has conducted a statewide 
prevalence survey of alcohol and other drug use among elementary and/or secondary school 
students. However, the frequency with which such surveys are administered and the scope of the 
student populations surveyed varied considerably; 3 1 states conducted a prevalence survey every 
two years, 9 states administered an annual survey, and 8 states conducted a survey once every 
three years. In five states prevalence surveys were administered on an irregular basis. The SEA 
was responsible for administering the survey in 33 states, another state agency was responsible 
in 10 states, and a private research organization was responsible in two states. 

In general, students were more likely to participate in prevalence surveys the higher their 
grade level (Exhibit 2-4). Only eight SEAs included all students in the state at specified grade 
levels; the remaining 46 states selected samples of students to participate. The most popular 
survey instrument used to conduct prevalence surveys was the Youth Risk Behavior Survey 1 , 
administered by 24 states. Another 19 states developed their own survey instrument, and two 
states used the Parents’ Resource Institute for Drug Education (PRIDE) survey. No other single 
instrument was used by more than one SEA. States used the results of prevalence surveys most 
often for program evaluation (82 percent) and to help decide on the content of technical 
assistance offered to districts (80 percent). 



'The Youth Risk Behavior Survey, for grades 9 through 12, is supported by the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC). 



Exhibit 2-4. Number and Percentage of States That Surveyed Students at Specific Grade Levels 



Grade Level Surveyed 


Number of States 
(n = 54 states) 


Percentage of States 


K 


0 


0% 


1 


0 


0% 


2 


0 


0% 


3 


1 


2% 


4 


6 


11% 


5 


9 


17% 


6 


20 


37% 


7 


20 


37% 


8 


29 


54% * 


9 


41 


76% 


10 


46 


85% 


11 


42 


78% 


12 


51 


94% 



Note: States may have surveyed more than one grade level. 

Source: Item 2c, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



Other types of data routinely collected at the state level are indicated in Exhibit 2-5. 
Measures of risk factors other than AOD use, such as the numbers of dropouts, truants, and 
juvenile arrests, are more commonly collected by SEAs than are more direct measures such as 
the numbers of students referred by LEAs for AOD treatment or the number receiving 
disciplinary action from LEAs as a result of AOD related incidents. Only one-third of SEAs 
obtain data on AOD related incidents largely because these data are not routinely collected at the 
local level in most states. Exhibit 2-6 indicates the extent to which LEAs collect data on 
various risk factors, as reported by SEAs. As shown, in only a third of all states do all LEAs 




Exhibit 2-5. Number and Percentage of States That Collected Specific Types of Student 
Data at the State Level 



Type of Data 


Number of States 
(n = 54) 


Percentage 
of States 


Numbers of students referred by LEAs for AOD 
treatment 


17 


32% 


Numbers of students receiving AOD related 
disciplinary action from LEAs 


18 


33% 


Numbers of juvenile arrests 


25 


46% 


Dropouts 


47 


87% 


Truancy/school absenteeism 


32 


59% 


Youth suicides and attempted suicides 


19 


35% 



Source: Item 18, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 
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Exhibit 2-6. Percentage of States That Reported Specific Proportions of LE As That 
Collected Various Data on Youth 



Youth Data Collected 


Percentage of States That Reported Specific 
Proportion of LEAs That Collected Data 


n 


None of the 
LEAs 


1-49% of 
LEAs 


50-99% of 
LEAs 


AH LEAs 


Local surveys of youth use of alcohol and other drugs 


0% 


30% 


42% 


28% 


53 


Numbers of school disciplinary actions regarding AOD 


2% 


15% 


31% 


52% 


52 


Number of youth referred by schools for AOD 
treatment 


6% 


26% 


35% 


33% 


49 


Numbers of juvenile arrests and convictions for violent- 
or drug- or alcohol-related crime 


12% 


40% 


21% 


26% 


42 


Extent of illegal gang activity 


28% 


51% 


13% 


8% 


39 


Dropouts 


2% 


2% 


9% 


87% 


53 


Rates of expulsions or suspensions from school 


2% 


8% 


10% 


80% 


51 


Truancy/school absenteeism 


4% 


0% 


13% 


83% 


52 


Youth suicides and attempted suicides 


16% 


35% 


23% 


26% 


43 


Numbers of youth participating in AOD prevention 
activities 


2% 


8% 


36% 


54% 


50 



Note: Some states reported percentage of LEAs (n = 34) and others reported percentage of grantees (n = 17). 
Source: Item 20, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



collect information on the number of youth referred for AOD treatment, but all LEAs collect 
data on dropouts and truants in approximately 80 percent of the states. It is probable that the 
presence of federal and state mandates associated with programs other than DFSCA account for 
the greater frequency with which SEAs and LEAs collect these types of data. 



With respect to 
formal program evaluation 
methods, process 
assessments were the most 
frequent type of evaluation 
conducted at the state level 
during 1991-93. As shown 
in Exhibit 2-7 and Figure 
2-2, 89 percent of SEAs 
documented program 
activities, and 82 percent of 
SEAs assessed the quality of 
program implementation. 

As might be expected, 



Figure 2-2. Evaluation Activities Conducted by SEAs at the 
State Level 



Program description 

Assessment of quality 
of program implementation 

Cross sectional 
g outcome measurement 

^ Comparison with national 
£ or state averages 



UJ 



Longitudinal outcome 
measurement 

Pre and post 
comparisons 

Comparison of treatment 
and control groups 




20% 40% 



60% 



80% 100% 



Percent of States 

Source: Item 17, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: 
Questionnaire for SEAs. 
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Exhibit 2-7. Number of States That Conducted Specific Evaluation Activities at the State 
Level, And Use of the Results 



Evaluation Activity 


States That 
Conducted 
Evaluation 
Activity 
(n = 54 states) 


Use of Results By States That Conducted Evaluation Activity* 


Direct Funding 
Priorities 


Identify Model 
Programs 


Identify 
LEA Needs 


Other 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


PROCESS ASSESSMENT: 
a. Description 


48 


89% 


29 


60% 


32 


67% 


46 


96% 


13 


27% 


b. Assessment of the quality of 
program implementation 


44 


82% 


25 


57% 


33 


15 % 


41 


93% 


11 


25% 


OUTCOME/IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT: 
c. Longitudinal data collection 
of outcome measures 


17 


32% 


10 


59% 


7 


41% 


14 


82% 


6 


35% 


d. Cross sectional data collection 
of outcome measures 


37 


69% 


26 


70% 


14 


38% 


33 


89% 


15 


41% 


e. Comparison of pre and post 
assessments on the group 
receiving services 


10 


19% 


8 


80% 


7 


70% 


5 


50% 


2 


20% 


f. Comparison of outcome 
measures for local program 
participants with national or 
state averages 


23 


43% 


18 


78% 


12 


52% 


18 


78% 


8 


35% 


g. Comparison of outcome 
measures for a treatment 
group and a control group 


5 


9% 


5 


10% 


4 


8% 


5 


10% 


1 


2% 



1 Percentage calculated on basis of the number of states that conducted each activity. 

Source: Item 17, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



process assessments were much more common than outcome evaluations at the local level as 
well, as indicated by Exhibit 2-8. These data are consistent with the findings of prior biennial 
reports, which also indicated that process assessments were much more frequently conducted 
than outcome or impact evaluations. 2 It is somewhat surprising that in only 33 states did all 
LEAs document program activities, given the legal requirement that LEAs submit annual reports 
of the extent to which program objectives are achieved. 



The primary use of evaluation data at the state level was to identify LEA needs for 
technical assistance, regardless of the type of evaluation that produced the data (Exhibit 2-7). 
The second most frequently reported use of information resulting from process assessments was 
to identify model programs for replication, while the second most frequent use of outcome data 
was to direct funding priorities. It is difficult to assign much significance to SEA reports of the 
uses of outcome or impact evaluations, because so few SEAs conducted such evaluations. It is 

2 

Differences in the manner in which questions regarding program evaluation activities were asked preclude detailed 
comparisons of 1991-93 findings with earlier findings. 
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Exhibit 2-8. Percentage of States That Reported Specific Proportions of LEAs Were Using 
Various Evaluation Methods During July 1991 to June 1993 



Method of Evaluation 


Percentage of States That Reported Specific Proportion of 
LEAs Were Using Evaluation Method 


None of the 
LEAs 


1 -49% of 
LEAs 


50 - 99% of 
LEAs 


All LEAs 


n 


PROCESS ASSESSMENT: 

a. Description - includes documentation of program activities, 
records of numbers of staff trained, numbers of individuals 
served, etc. 


0% 


11% 


. 28% 


61% 


54 


b. Assessment of the quality of program implementation- include* 
impressions of students or staff regarding the quality of 
programs or services; e.g., evaluation of a training program, 
questionnaires collected from participants at the close of a 
special event regarding their reaction to the event. 


0% 


28% 


37% 


35% 


54 


OUTCOME/IMPACT ASSESSMENTS: 
c. Longitudinal data collection of outcome measures (includes 
repeated measures on the same groups of students; e.g., 
administering student use surveys to the same group of 
students as they progress through various grades). 


25% 


57% 


10% 


8% 


48 


d. Cross sectional data collection of outcome measures (includes 
administrations of measures perhaps repeated but not on the 
same students; e.g., student use surveys administered to 10th 
graders every year with comparisons made between 1991 10th 
graders and 1992 10th graders). 


10% 


44% 


22% 


22% 


49 


e. Comparison of pre and post assessments on the group receiving 
services. 


15% 


63% 


13% 


9% 


46 


f. Comparison of outcome measures for students in a local 
program with national or state averages. 


6% 


55% 


15% 


23% 


47 


g. Comparison of outcome measures for a treatment group 
(students receiving the program being evaluated) and a control 
group (students who do not receive the program being 
evaluated). 


58% 


39% 


0% 


2% 


46 



Source: Item 19, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



notable however, and not unrelated to the scarcity with which outcome evaluations are 
conducted, that well over half of all SEAs used process measures as a basis for the identification 
of model programs for replication. Three-fourths of all SEAs that conducted an assessment of 
the quality of program implementation reported using the results for this purpose; at the same 
time, only seven of the 17 states that conducted a longitudinal evaluation (41 percent) reported 
using the results to identify model programs. 



LEA Participation and AOD Use Policy 



As noted in the introduction to this report, nearly all LEAs in the country participated in 
the DFSCA program during the reporting period; LEA participation has increased from 78 
percent of all LEAs in 1988-89 to 97 percent in 1992-93. LEAs may apply for funds singly, 



through intermediate education agencies (IEAs) or in consortia of LEAs. Participation through a 
consortium is especially popular with smaller districts, where the costs of completing an 
application and other administrative expenses may be shared across all districts in the 
consortium. As indicated in Exhibit 2-9, the majority of LEAs continued to apply singly, with 
the percentage of LEAs applying through consortia leveling off during the reporting period. In 
1992-93 a total of 4,846 LEAs located in 37 states participated in the program through consortia. 
States where consortia are most often formed include the nation’s most sparsely populated states 
such as Nebraska and Montana, and the country’s most populous states, such as Texas and 
California; approximately 500 of California’s smallest LEAs, many of which are located in rural 
counties, combined to apply for program funding through 70 or so consortia. 



Exhibit 2-9. Number of LEAs and Consortia/lEAs That Were Funded Under DFSCA Part 
B During 1991-92 and 1992-93 



Method of Funding 


1991-92 


1992-93 [ 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


LEAs funded singly 


8,884 


62% 


9,011 


63% 


LEAs participating through IE As/consortia 


4,920 


35% 


4,846 


34% 


LEAs not participating 


496 


3% 


366 


3% 


Total LEAs 


14,300 


100% 


14,223 


100% 


Total Consortia/lEAs 


621 




611 





Source: Item 11, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



The primary reason why three percent of districts elected not to participate during the last 
reporting period, according to SEAs, was because they believed the amount of funding they 
would receive did not warrant the effort required to complete an application and implement a 
program. As shown in Exhibit 2-10 approximately three-fourths of nonparticipating districts 
cited this reason; the same reason has been given since 1989-90. As has also been true in prior 
years, a very small number of LEAs, as reported by SEAs, did not accept any type of federal 
funding, and an equally small number did not participate because they missed the SEA’s 
deadline for submitting an application. 

As of 1990, each LEA applying for DFSCA funds or other federal funds or financial 
assistance was required to certify to its SEA that it had adopted and implemented a program to 
prevent the use of illicit drugs and alcohol by students and employees that includes standards of 
student conduct that prohibit unlawful possession, use, or distribution of illicit drugs and alcohol 
on school premises or as part of school activities. Not surprisingly therefore, virtually all LEAs 
have implemented some form of “no use policy.” In this latest biennial survey we asked SEAs 
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Exhibit 2-10. Number and Percentage of LEAs That Elected Not to Participate in the 



DFSCA Part B Program During 1991-92 and 1992-93, by Reason Given 



Reason for Not Participating 


1991-92 
(n = 33 states) 


1992-93 
(n = 29 states) 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Amount of LEA allocation too low relative to effort 
required to complete application 


364 


73% 


283 


77% 


LEAs missed SEA deadline for submitting application 


12 


2% 


6 


2% 


LEAs not aware of availability of DFSCA Part B funds 


1 


<1% 


0 


0% 


LEAs historically do not accept any federal funds 


s 


2% 


12 


3% 


LEAs ineligible to apply for DFSCA Part B funds 


1 


<1% 


1 


<1% 


LEAs believe current prevention programming is 
sufficient 


9 


2% 


9 


2% 


Other' 


74 


15% 


40 


11% 


Reason not given 


27 


5% 


15 


4% 


Total 


496 


100% 


366 


100% 



'Other reasons included LEA belief that allocation was too low for program implementation and LEA administrator 
turnover or indifference. 

Source: Item 12, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



to indicate the number of LEAs in their state that have articulated policies in a variety of specific 
areas. Exhibit 2-11 indicates the percentage of LEAs reported by SEAs to have implemented 
policies in these areas in 1991-93, by LEA enrollment range. 

As shown, all but a few districts required parental notification for student violations of 
established standards of conduct, and about three-fourths of all LEAs required notification of 
law enforcement officials and/or recommend counseling or treatment for students who violate 
AOD use policies. Parent and community involvement in the establishment of district policy 
was the norm, with over 80 percent of all LEAs estimated to follow such a practice. In general, 
larger school districts were somewhat more likely to have implemented AOD policies across all 
areas. 

Students Served by SEA and LEA DFSCA Part B Funds 

The latest biennial survey form asked SEAs to report the number of students who 
received direct services through DFSCA programs. Direct services are those in which 
individuals participate and have contact with the deliverer of the services such that the deliverer 
knows of their participation. A minimum of 37,248,443 public school students received direct 



Exhibit 2-11. Number and Percentage of LEAs Which Have Implemented Specific Alcohol 
and Other Drug Policy Elements, by Student Enrollment Range 



Policy Elements 


Student Enrollment Range 


0-999 


1.000 - 4,999 


5,000 and Greater 


Number 
of LEAs 


Percentage 


n 


Number 
of LEAs 


Percentage 


n 


Number 
of LEAs 


Percentage 


n 


Require parental notification for 
student violations of the policy 


4,936 


90% 


42 


3,987 


94% 


43 


1,146 


95% 


45 


Recommend participation in a 
counseling or treatment program for 
student violations involving use 


3,790 


73% 


37 


2,871 


76% 


38 


806 


77% 


40 


Involve parents and other community 
members in the creation, review, and 
adoption of policies 


4,094 


78% 


38 


3,177 


86% 


39 


953 


84% 


41 


Provide different sanctions for 
violations involving alcohol 


1,780 


41% 


36 


1,299 


36% 


36 


370 


37% 


38 


Require notification of law 
enforcement officials for violations ol 
the policy 


3,772 


70% 


40 


2,864 


77% 


41 


862 


72% 


43 



Source: Item 5, 1991-93 Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act Survey: Questionnaire for SEAs 



services funded under SEA Part B programs in 1992-93. 3 However, since three SEAs were 
unable to provide these data, the actual number of public school students directly served is 
higher. Based on the 51 states that were able to provide complete information, 91.7 percent of 
all students enrolled in public schools received direct services from SEA/LEA programs in 
1991-92, and 91.3 percent received direct services in 1992-93. If one assumes an equal 
percentage of students enrolled were served in the three states for which the number served 
directly was not provided, the total number of public school students directly served in the 54 
responding SEAs increases to 37,829,519. 

Only 41 SEAs were able to report the number of private school students receiving direct 
services; thus the 2,180,874 students reported is a considerable underestimate of the actual 
number. In 1991-92, 60.2 percent of all private school students in reporting states received 
direct services while the following year the percentage increased to 66.4 percent. If one applies 
this percentage to the total number of students enrolled in private schools in 1992-93, the 
number served by SEA/LEA programs increases by about 600,000 to 2,708,512. Thus, based on 



3 

By law DFSCA programs are to serve students at all grade levels “from the early childhood level through grade 12,” 
and SEA reports of the numbers served by grade indicate that the distribution of students served by the program is 
roughly equal across grade levels. 



